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For the Companion. 
TURN ABOUT, FAIR PLAY. 


A great screaming and pleading was heard from 
the summer-house, and several of the school-girls 
ran to see what was the matter. 

Nothing; only Regina Clayton was scratching 
jown the back of her little slave girl with a large 
a Gina!” cried her schoolmates, ‘Show can 
you be so cruel? Stop that, or I will this instant 
fun and tell Mrs. Hoyt of you.” 

“What business of yours is it if I punish my 
dave, I should like to know?” cried Regina, furi- 
ously. ‘‘Go away, every one of you. T'll treat 
ny stupid nigger as I see fit.” 

‘Mrs. Hoyt will have her taken from you. 
You know it was only by particular favor that you 


mountain side, which was hidden by a tall, snow- 
covered rock from the sight of those in the vil- 
lage. Here they kneeled down, and the old pas- 
tor fervently and earnestly implored the protec- 
tion of God in their fearful journey. 

This done they set forward, the aged pastor 
leading the van, some of the strongest men walk- 
ing on each side of the women and little ones, 
who followed, and the remainder bringing up the 
rear, that they might be ready, in case they were 
pursued and overtaken, to meet the foe. O! a 
fearful journey it was, indeed! 

Among that little band of fugitives ‘for the 
sake of God” was Meta Bannermann, the widow 
of one of the noblest and bravest sons of the val- 
ley. Almost at the beginning of the struggle he 
had been killed in gn attempt to protect from 








were allowed to keep her here. Yor father said 
you were so very delicate and so fond of Rosa 
that you could not possibly do without her, and 
Mrs. Hoyt unwillingly consented that you should 
keep her; but not to abuse her, as you will find.” 

The young tyrant calmed down somewhat, and 
giving the weeping Rosa a push, bade her “get 
out of sight,” which she was only too glad to do. 

She ran to the kitchen, where she was a great 
pet, for she was pretty, amusing and good-hu- 














FIGHT WIT 


She was sold with the estate, and presented by 


mored, and showed her back to the fat cook, who | the gentleman who bought her to his wife. Her | 
cried till her great bosom shook with sobs, and | frantic grief and shame were of no avail. Her 


called Regina all kinds of hard names, and put | fate was sealed. 


cool plantain leaves on the scars, and condoled | 
the little suffering one right tenderly. 

God always provides some consolation for such 
as are in want of it. | 

Meantime there was a hot and loud discussion | 
carried on in the summer-house between the | 
Northern and the Southern minded maidens. 

Regina haughtily contended that ‘‘niggers” were | 
nade for slaves, and that their owners had a right | 
to do as they chose with them. Her handsome | 
and graceful form were animated by the deter-| 
nined passion of her mind, and she raved like a 
little madcap against ‘‘abolition infidels.” 

“Come away, girls,” said the gentle voice of 
Jane Grey, ‘‘ tis useless to reason with her. Let | 
her alone.” ; 

“But she shan’t abuse Rosa while she is North, 
shall she, Jenny ?” said May Mace. | 

“Not if we can help it, dear. And we will) 
hope that by the time she returns South she may 
have come to a better mind than she now has, and 
may realize that her great wealth ought to make 
her the benefactor, instead of the tyrant of those 
beneath her.” 

“Yah! yah! yah!” mocked Regina, who, fol- 
lowing the other girls, had heard all. She twisted 
her blooming young features into all sorts of hor- 
rid shapes, and then turning from her compan- 
ions, ran towards the house. 





| 
| 


| ters and mistresses slapped and pinched her? 


Did she remember Rosa when her young mas- 


Did she believe in slavery then, and think that 
abolitionists were all infidels? Hardly. 

Well, the Lord was more merciful to Regina | 
than she“had been to others. War is a wild 
rover. There is no telling which way it will 
choose to rush. And suddenly as the stroke of 
fate falls, the thunderous tide of battle came rolling | 
down over the fair plantations of Regina’s new | 
home. 

The owners were panic-stricken, and hastily 
fled, taking with them a few reluctant slaves. 
They sought for Regina, but not long, there was 
not time; and from her hiding place in a thick- 
leaved tree she gladly beheld them hurry away. 
The soldiers were almost upon them; indeed, be- 
fore its master and mistress had been half an hour 
gone, the house they had forsaken was filled with 
laughing and singing Yankee soldiers. No blood 





H 4 LION. 


taunt her (for none capable of such meanness 

know her secret) with having in her veins the 

negro blood, or with having been a slave. 
Avueusta Moore. 





“AS USELESS AS PETER BANNERMANN.” 

Among the upper valleys of the Alps there 
lives a brave, intelligent, industrious race of peo- 
ple, called ‘the Waldenses.” ‘Though surrounded 
by Roman Catholics, they have remained, for | 
ages, firm Protestants. Even the Romish princes | 
that have governed them have never interfered 
with their religion, for the bravest and most faith- 
ful of their guards were Waldenses, who served 
them as they were taught to perform all their | 
other duties—‘‘Not with eye service, as men | 
pleasers, but as unto the Lord.” 

But at last a prince succeeded to the throne | 
who had not suflicient strength of character to | 
persist in doing what he knew to be right; and 
yielding to the persuasions of the jealous Romish 
priests, he ordered them to abandon their Prot- 
estant faith and put themselves under the protec- 
tion of the pope. 











had that day been shed, and the troops were in 
jolly spirits. The slaves flocked about them, all 
eager to march out of the land of bondage. Re- 
gina was with the rest. 

At last, after many hardships, after sufferings 
which had broken her pride and almost her heart, 
Regina reached New York, and found friends 
who sheltered her until she was rested and re- 
freshed, and then obtained for her present em- 





“What a dreadful girl she is,” said May Mace, 
gravely. 

All through the South men were arming in hot 
haste. They were bent on rebellion against. the 
government of their country. Among the first 
and most eager of those who rushed into the con- 
flict was Col. Clayton, the father of Regina! She 
had been suddenly recalled from her school, and 
was with Rosa now upon the plantation on which 
she was born. 

Here she, unrestrained, exercised her wayward 
and cruel will, and she was in the act of beating 


one of her little slaves when news of the battle of 
Bull Run reached her with tidings of the fall of 


her father. 


This was a terrible blow to the young girl, for 


ployment as child’s nurse, with a promise that 
something better should be done for her as soon 
as possible. For her friends had learned that 
Regina, now sixteen years of age, had been very 
well educated, and was competent to take a 
teacher’s place. 

As the poor, humbled girl sat waiting in the 
hall for the coming of the lady who was to employ 
her, a light form crossed it, a bright face turned 
onher. There was a start, a cry of surprise and 


haughty and cruel schoolmate, Regina Clayton. 
‘*How is it possible?” she asked. 








With all her faults she had vehemently loved her 
father. He was the only parent that she knew, | slave. 
her mother having died before she was three years | ‘Jenny is a good and noble girl. She will not 
old. But the sorrows of Regina had only just 
begun. Col. Clayton’s estate was very much in- 
volved, and the times made men in haste to settle 
up all their affairs. His creditors, looking closely 
into matters, discovered that there was little more 


than property enough to cover all the debts 


This did not matter so much, seeing there proved 
to be no direct heirs, for it now came out that 
Miss Regina was herself one of that unhappy 
class for whom she had so much contempt. She 
was the child of a slave; her mother had never 
been a wife; her father had neglected to make 


her lawfully free. Reginagoas a slave. 


despise and glory over me.” 
So she told her all. 


weeping, 


for me to change.” 





almost dismay, for Jane Grey had instantly recog- 
nized in the ill-clad, wan young girl who was 
come to be her mother’s servant, her formerly 


‘The fortunes of war,” replied Regina, think- 
ing, at first, ‘‘I will never tell her that I was a 
But I will,” was her second thought. 


The mother came, and to 
her the sad tale was repeated, and, said Regina, 


‘*T am served exactly right. I shall be a better 
-| girl than I used to be. I see every thing very 
differently now. I know the Lord has smitten 
me in mercy, and I thank Him for showing me 
how wicked and cruel I was before it is too late 


Regina was right. Trouble made a good and 
true woman of her. She has a better position 
now than that of servant; and no one will ever 


This they very respectfully, but very decidedly, 
refused to do, and, by the same advice, the prince 
| determined to send troops and force them to do 
|so. Very foolishly he sent his Waldensian troops 
against them; but it was soon very plain that 
they did not mean to be very active in the matter, 
|so Austrian soldiers were employed to do the 
| business. 
| The Waldenses fought bravely; step by step 
\they disputed the possession of every inch.of 
| ground in their green valleys. But they were 
| overpowered by the great numbers of the Aus- 
trian armies, and driven from one valley after 
another, until they had reached the beautiful spot 
known as the Valley of Chamouni. 

This was the highest one on that side of the 
mountain. If forced to leave that, their only 
place of refuge was on the other side of the Alps, 
to reach which they must climb to its almost in- 
accessible summit, and descend, amid the same 
difficulties, on the other side. There was a com- 





ed by the pitiless foe. 


singing came from the church and school-house 
where the officers were quartered. 





paratively easy road to it, to be sure, through 
the mountain passes—such a road as the moun- 
taineers generally have to use in passing from 
one valley to another—but this they dared not at- 
tempt, for fear of meeting the Austrians; so old 
men and delicate women and children must make 
the fearful journey or remain to be brutally treat- 


The troops poured into the valley, and the peo- 
ple (whose plans were already laid with caution 
and prudence, in case such a necessity should 
arise,) pretended to submit. . With the first shades 
of evening they went as usual to their beds, and 
soon the whole valley was as silent as death, ex- 
cept as the sounds of brawling, or shouting and 


When the darkness of night, however, had set- 
tled over the valley, one by one they stole ftom 
their homes and met in a large cavern in the 


brutal insult the corpse of the old pastor’s wife, 
and left his own wife, with her young babe and a 
crippled son of six years old, to the grateful love 
and care of the pastor and his flock. 

Carefully, that bitter cold night, she wrapped 
her sleeping babe and held it tightly to her 
bosom. For hours they trudged on through the 
snow, even the stoutest scarce able to bear the 
intense cold; and when, at every halt for rest, 
she saw the little stiffened bodies taken from the 
arms of the weeping mothers and laid in the 
snow, she held her little one still closer, and 
prayed in her inmost heart that she might be 
spared that trial. 

But the little bundle in her arms began to grow 
heavier, and she could scarce refrain from a cry 
of agony as her heart told her the cause. But 
still she clasped the little body closely, as if by 
the warmth of her own bosom to resture life to 
her child. She spoke no word, thourh; none 
knew the babe was dead. She could not leave it 
there in the cold snow. No, she would not tell 
her trouble; heavy as was the load, she would 
bear it, stagger on with it still, and if a merciful 
God allowed them to reach in safety the shelter 


| they were seeking, she could bury it in God’s 


own acre beside the church, where she could go, 
day after day, and look at the little grave. 
Thanks to the love of a pitying Father, the 
poor exiles at last reached the haven of rest they 
sought, and found a warm welcome. Here, while 
the females, young and old, gave their eager help 
to the generous housewives who sheltered and 
fed them, the men, old men as well as their sons 
and grandsons, armed and stationed themselves 
in squads among the mountatn passes and behind 
the rocks that hung over the mountain roads, 
ready to attack and drive back the enemy should 
they attempt to follow them there. Even the lit- 
tle boys had their duties assigned them, in taking 
information from party to party, and climbing to 
reconnoitre where a man would not dare to show 
himself. 
But little Peter Bannermann could be of no 
use. He could not climb the slippery peak, or 
slide over the frozen glacier, so he must sit at 
home, and for the first time in his life rgpine at 
his misfortune. / 
Christmas day was near at: hand. Thé widow 
Bannermann: had no gift for her crippled boy. 
With jealous care she had hoarded up a few 
kreutzers, and on the Christmas eve, when the 
| lights of the Christmas trees streamed from even 
\the humblest cottage windows, she slipped the 
twelve kreutzers into his hand, and bade him go 
and buy for himself whatever he most fancied. 
With a grateful kiss the boy started on his 
errand, stoppiag from time to time to look in 
through the frosted window-panes upon the hap-~ 
py, merry groups within. He did not envy their 
happiness, and was ready to echo every gay 
laugh; but when he saw a straight-limbed, active 
boy run nimbly across the room, his eyes filled 
with tears, and he murmured at his own lameness. 
Presently he came to the house of the town 
magistrate, and looked in upon a large company 
of children that were gathered about a table 
playing with a company of leaden soldiers. One 
of them was broken, and as a little girl picked it 
up, her brother exclaimed: ‘Throw it away! 
It’s as useless as Peter Bannermann !” 
The boy’s pleasure was over, and he went home- 
to tell, with bitter tears, what he had heard. The- 
broken soldier had been thrown into the street ;. 
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Peter had picked it up, and for many days hej it was attained by very few. Callot’s answer to 

looked at it again and again, while the words!the injury was to publish a superbly-executed 

“‘As useless as Peter Banner-| likeness of his enemy, with an inscription setting 

forth his titles and great deeds. A 

It haunted him even in his dreams; and at last | incident is cited as an example of proud nobility 
he rose, one cold, starry night, when hardly half of soul. Callot was in the highest sense polite. 


rang in his ears: 
mann.” 


awake, and wandered by himself up the side of, 
the mountain. On he went from rock to rock, | 
dreaming that he was no longer a cripple, and | 
then rousing again to a painful consciousness wd 
the fact as he found the Gifficulty he had in cross- 
ing some little ravine, over which another would | 
have gone at a single leap. He noticed that upon | 
several of the most prominent peaks of the moun-| 
tain there were large piles of wood and brush} 
carefully arranged, and near each was placed a 
sentinel. At last he gained a distant point, and | 
wearied with his efforts, sat down to rest. 

Here, too, was a pile of wood, and as the sen-| 
tinel paced past him, he asked its object. ‘The 
first who discovers the approach of the Austrians,” | 
replied the man, good-naturedly, ‘‘is to light his | 
pile; then the others will light theirs, and so the 
warning be given to all the valley round; for it is 
said they are going to take us unawares.” And 
he passed on. 

Peter sat thoughtfully, and then again dropped 
almost off into sleep, quite unable to tell how he 
came there, and whether he had heard or only 
dreamed of the beacon-piles; but, through all, 
those bitter words rang through his brain, and he 
murmured the drowsy prayer that he too might be 
able to be useful. 

Suddenly he started to his feet; no sound had 
reached him, but straining his gaze down the side 
of the mountain-peak on which he stood, he saw, 
or fancied he saw, a dark mass moving slowly and 
silently upwards. He turned to the sentinel; he 
was gone. Again he gazed with straining eye- 
balls; then suddenly springing to the pile, in an| 
instant a bright flame shot up from it; and before | 
the flying boy—who, now fobgetting his lameness, | 
was speeding like an arrow down the icy slope—| 
had gone a hundred yards, the signal was an-| 
swered from every mountain and rocky peak, until | 
the whole valley seemed lighted up. 

But vainly those who had lighted the beacon- 
fires strove to catch a sight of those of whose | 
coming they had thus given warning. Nowhere | 
was a single form to be descried, and many a} 
harsh speech was made of the dreaming cripple, 
and of their own folly in being so hasty. But| 
this did not last long; soon the sound of a smoth- | 
ered tramp began to be heard, and before the | 
words had left their lips the Austrians came in 
sight, led by a mountain guide through passes 
they would never else have found. 

But they had seen whose form had stood be-! 
side the first beacon-flame, and whose hand had | 
thus defeated their plans. The flying boy was| 
still in sight; but it was in a fearful place; he | 

| 








stood upon the edge of a wide rift; how could the 
cripple cross it? But he must; not only was his | 
own life at stake, for an enraged soldier was in| 
full pursuit, but the alarm must be given to the | 
village, the sleepers awakened, and the women 
and children enabled to betake themselves to! 
their hiding-places. 
Peter never stopped to think; with a wild leap | 
he sprang over the gulf; an arrow sped by the | 
hand of his pursuer struck his side, but still he | 
rushed on. The alarm was given; the village’ 
was aroused ; and the noble boy sank bleeding at | 
his mother’s door. None sought safety until their | 
preserver Was raised and ready to be carried with | 
them; but flight proved needless. Met by an} 
armed host where they had expected to surprise 
helpless women and feeble old age, the invaders | 
were soon repulsed ; thousands fell in that deadly | 
fight, short as was its duration, and thousands | 
were hurled down the icy slopes of the snow-cov- | 
ered mountain and were dashed to pieces in the | 
wild chasms below. 
Meanwhile a grateful company had gathered | 
about the dying boy,"nd his eye lighted with joy! 
as he clasped his mother’s hand and whispered : | 
“Never again can they say, ‘As useless as Peter 
Bannermann!” He could tell nothing of the! 
way in which he reached the mountain peak—' 
nothing of the way in which he had returned ; all! 
he knew was that he had prayed and his prayer 
had been answered. By the light of the stars he | 
had caught a glimpse of the invaders as they 
rounded a peak below, and finding no one near | 
tim, had lighted the beacon. 
But the life-blood was pouring from his wound ; | 
his moments were numbered. ‘The old pastor) 
bent over him. ‘‘My noble boy,” said the old 
-man, wiile the tears rolled down his furrowed! 
cheeks, “Yor thy sake and that of thy brave father, 
thy mother shall never want what we are able to) 
give. Hast thou any thing else to ask of us?” | 
The boy smiled. ‘Never let the Waldenses 
forget, dear father, that though a cripple, God 
gave me the noble privilege of saving them from | 
their oppressors!” and with the last words his 
spirit passéd away. 
The traveller who passes the night in the little 
villages that lie nestled among the valleys of the 
Waldenses will hear at midnight (the hour at 
which those beacon-fires were lighted) the sound 
of the watchman’s cry: ‘Midnight! and God's 
peace is with us! Blessed be the memory of 
Peter Bannermann !” 


+r 





HOW TO TREAT AN ENEMY. 


If you have an enemy and an opportunity oc- , 
curs to benefit him in matters great or small, act 
like a gentleman, and do him good servive with- 
out hesitation. If you would know what it is to 
feel noble and ‘strong within yourself,” do this 
secretly and keep it secret. A man who can act 
thus will soon feel at ease any where. It is said 
of Callot, the eminent French artist and engraver 
of the seventeenth century, that he was once slan- 


margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 


To this day the 
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MARY DEAN. 


;Young Mary was the fairest girl 
In all the country round; 

A gentler, or a truer heart, 
Was nowhere to be found. 


Her golden hair about her neck 
In seft, rich tresses hung, 

And when she spoke, her low-toned voice 
With sweetest music rung. 


Her bright -blue eyes so truthful were, 
Her cheeks like roses bloomed ;— 

You'd ne’er have thought that joyous heart 
To sorrow could be doomed. 


Her parents almost worshipped her! 
‘They knew her good, as tair; 
That she might ever so be kept 
Was their continual prayer! 


The poor,—they loved her very name, 
And said there'd never been 

A better, kinder friend to them 
Than little Mary Dean. 


A youth who'd twenty summers'’seen 
Loved Mary true and well; 

If Mary liked him in return, 
She did not care to tell. 


Ere long the young man came to ask 
If Mary he might wed; 

The old man pondered o'er his words, 
And drooped his silvered head. 


What? give away his gnly child,— 
His greatest joy on earth? 

No, not to Warwick's proudest lord, 
Or one of nobler birth! 


He paused awhile, as though he raised 
iis heart to heaven in prayer; 

Fort God was his great Counsellor,— 
He sought for wisdom there. 


A tear was in his mild grey eye, 
Kind words were on his tongue; 
He tried to smile,—then meekly said, 
I loved when I was young. 

° 


But soon to Mary sorrow came, 
For both her parents dred, 

And in the thronged old churchyard they 
Were sleeping side by side. 


Twelve lonely, tearful months rolled by, 
And Harry asked again 

If Mary then would be his wife,— 
He did not ask in vain, 


She soon was his, a happy bride, 
A loving, trusting wite; 

To guess his every wish, or whim, 
The study of her life. 


Her father's cottage still her home, 
How happy would she be; 

"Twas there her infant days were spent, 
On her fond mother’s knee. 


A change, alas! came o'er her life,— 
Things were not as of old; 

She bore her sorrow patiently, 
And kept ber gricf untold. 


Time slowly passed, but left sad lines 
On Mary's cheek and brow, 

And many, wondering, asked themselves, 
Where are her roses now? 


One night the clock had long gone twelve 
When Harry home returned; 

He stood and listened anxiously,— 
His cheek with anger burned, 


He thought some straneer must be there, 
For Mary spoke aloud, 

And to the open casement he 
His throbbing temples bowed, 


So quiet was the country round, 
Nor tree nor leat that stirred; 

The husband listened breathlessly,— 
These were the words he heard: 


“Lord! Thou canst change the erring heart, 
However crimsoned o'er with sin, 

And make it clean, and white as wool, 
And pure as snow within, 

O, save my husband trom the snares 
Of Satan's ever eager hand; - 

From vice, and wretchedness, and woe, ‘ 
Q, pluck him as a brand! 

Lord, break sin’s chains which bind him now, 
Teach him to know that Jesus died, 

Leaving for Aim His throne in heaven,— 
Was mocked and crucified! 

O, Father, hear me, while | kneel, 
A worn, sad suppliant at Thy feet; 

Bring, ere my tears of grief are dried, 
This wanderer to Thy mercy- seat.” 


Her fervent prayer. poured from her soul 
In tones sutdued yet clear, 

Softened the erring husband's heart, 
As each word caught his ear. 


His knock—not loud—was gladly heard, 
He kissed her forehead fair; 

The strong man wept! and gently said, 
“Mary, lL heard your prayer.” 


* * . e-* * 


Some years have passed since Mary was 
A lone and anxious wite; 

And now a happy change has shed 
Bright sunshine o'er her life, 


murders made, perhaps, less impression on her; 
mind than upon any one else in Dieppe; although 
it was naturally supposed the retired situation in| 
which she lived would have caused her to be more 
fearful. | 
About ten o’clock on the night of the 30th of | 
April, just ten days after the murders of the Rue | 
Grenard, Madam Beaumaurice went up into her | 
bedroom. She was suffering from a nervous | 
headache. She felt very sleepy, and seated her-| 
self. The lamp was placed on a chest of drawers | 
behind her. Opposite to her was a toilet, with a 
cloth on it reaching to the floor. She had already | 


—<$<-o-—— 
the animal turned from the schoolmaster and 
seized this fresh foe by the shoulder. .A¢ that 
moment the bullets the beast had received too, 
effect, and he fell down dead. The whole attack 
was the work of a few moments, and must hay 
been his paroxysms of dying rage. In order to 
take the charm out of him the natives on the fol. 
lowing day made a huge bonfire over the care. 
Besides craunching the bone into splinters, eleven 
of the lion’s teeth penetrated the upper part of 
my arm. The bite of a lion resembles a gun shot 
wound. It is generally followed by a great deg} 
of sloughing and discharge, and ever afterwards 


commenced taking off her clothes, when, happen- | pains are felt periodically in the part. 


ing to look around her, she saw something that 
for a moment chilled her blood. It was the 
shadow of a man’s hand on the floor. The hand 
had only two fingers. 


HIS MOST SUCCESSFUL EFFORT, 
All through one fine October day Harry Nag, 





She divined the truth ina moment; the assas-| had followed the plough up the lot and down the 


sin was there, in her house, under the table. She! 
made not the least motion nor ‘sign, but reflected | 


lot, behind the old farm horse, and now as the sun 
was setting he was getting so foot-sore and wear 


two or three minutes as to the best course to be | that several times he nearly fell asleep in his mo- 


pursued. 


She decided what to do, and advancing to the | 2€ , e 1 
|stillness. Harry did not wait to listen to jt, 
|echoes, but quickly ‘turning out,” he soon pre. 


door, called the servant-maid. 

“O, M&ry !” exclaimed she, when the girl en- 
tered the room, ‘‘do you know where M. Bernard 
lives ?” 

**Yes, madame.” 


| notonous walk. 


|it is true, but with a cheerful face, mad 
| bright and shining from an intimate acquaintance 


} “There goes the horn at last.» 
he exclaimed, as the welcome sound broke the 


sented himself at the supper table, looking tired, 
€ more 


“LT have to pay 5,000 francs away very early | with soap and water, and a coarse towel. 


in the morning. The fact slipped my memory 
till just now. You will have to run to his house 
and get the money for me.” 

**] will write a note which you will deliver to 
him, and he will give you bank bills to the 
amount.” 

She wrote as follows: 7 

“My Dear M. Bernarp,—The assassin of the Rue 
des Armes and the Rue Grenard isin my house. Come 
immediately with some gens d’armes, and take him be- 
fore he escapes. . , HELENA BEAUMAURICE.” 

And without entering into any explanation 
with her servant, she despatched her on her er- 
rand. She then quietly re-seated herself, and 
waited. Yes, she sat in the room with that man 
under the table for a whole hour. She sat there 
calm, cool and collected. She saw the shadow of 
the hand shift several times, but the murderer did 
not make any attempt to escape from his place of 
concealment. 

In due time the gens darmes arrived, and 
Jacques Reynauld was arrested, not, however, 
without a violent struggle. 

I need scarcely add that the most convincing 
proof as to his guilt was found, and in due time 
he was guillotined. 


~2> 





FIGHT WITH A LION. 

Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller and mis- 
sionary, relates the following adventure with a 
lion, which occurred during one of his journeys 
in Central Africa: 


The natives—named Bakatla—of the village 
Mabotsa, were troubled by lions, which leaped 
into their cattle pens by night and destroyed their 
cows. They even attacked the herds in open 
day. The natives went once to attack the ani- 
mals, but their fears were stronger than their 
courage, and they returned without venturing to 
molest them. 

It is well known that if one of a troop of lions 
is killed the remainder always leave that part of 
the country. The next time, therefore, the cattle 
were attacked, I went with the natives to encour- 
age them to destroy one of the marauders. We 
found the lions on a small hill covered with trees. 
The men formed a circle around the hill, and 
gradually closed up as they advanced. Being be- 
low on the plain with a native schoolmaster named 
Mebalwe, | saw one of the lions sitting on a piece 
of rock upon the hill. The schoolmaster fired at 
him, and the ball hit the rock on which the crea- 
ture was sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a 
dog does at a stick or stone thrown at him; and 
then leaping away, he broke through the circle of 
natives, and escaped unhurt. The men scattered 
like frightened deer, as soonas he sprang towards 
them. If they had acted according to the custom 
of the country they would have speared him on 
his attempt to get out. 

When the circle of natives was again formed 
we saw two lions in it, but dared not fire lest we 
should shoot some of the men. The beasts at 
once charged upon the line,—the men scattered 
again—and as it was evident they could not be 
prevailed upon to face their foes, [ at once gave 
up the hunt, and walked towards the village. In 
going round the end of the hill I saw a lion sitting 
on a piece of rock about thirty yards off, with a 
little bush in front of him. I took a good aim at 





For Harry loves his God, and her.— 
lier happiness his care; 

Peace reigns within their rural home; 
God answered Mary's prayer. 


=O 
ADVENTURE WITH A BURGLAR. 
This extract, from a reminiscence concerning a | 
series of murders committed some years since in | 


France, develops a rare instance of presence of 
mind in woman. We will premise that the mur- 


'derer was known by the fact that in some previ- | 


ous brawl or scene of murder he haw lost three | 
fingers from one of his hands: 


There lived on the outskirts of Dieppe a widow | 
lady, by the name of Beaumaurice. She had no 
family, but with one servant girl lived in a very 
retired manner. The cottage in which she re- 
sided was situated about half a mile from the city, 
a little off from the public road. 

Madam Beaumaurice had been the wife of one 
of the officers of the Guards. She was an extraor- | 
dinary woman in every particular, but especially | 


dered in a pasquinade by a certain nobleman of 80 in respect to a certain coolness of character 
the court. At that time to have one’s portrait she possessed in the midst of danger, which, to- 
engraved by Callot was an object of ambition gether with a large amount of moral courage, | 
with the highest dignitaries of the kingdom, and made her a very notable person. The recent 


him through the bush, and fired both barrels of 
my gun. The men called out, 

‘He is shot, he is shot.” Others cried, ‘*He 
has been shot by another man, too, let us go to 
him.” 

I saw the lion’s tail erect in anger, and turning 
to the people, said, 

“Stop a little till I load again.” 

When in the act of ramming down the bullets, 
I heard a shout, and looking half round, saw the 
lion in the act of springing upon me. He caught 
me by the shoulder, and we both came to the 
ground together. Growling horribly, he shook 
me as a terrier dog does a rat. ‘The shock pro- 
duced a stupor similar to that which seems to be 
felt by a mouse after the first gripe of the cat. It 
caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was 
no sense of pain or terror, though I was quite 
conscious of all that was happening. 

As he had one paw on the back of my head, I 
turned round to relieve myself of the weight, and 
saw his eyes directed to the schoolmaster, who 
was aiming his gun at him, from a distance of ten 
or twelve yards. The gun was a flint lock, and 
missed fire. The animal imntediately left me to 
attack him, and bit his thigh. Another man, 
whose life 1 had saved after he had been tossed by 
a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion, upon which 


| ‘*You have got over quite a large strip to-day 
’ 


|my son,” said Mr, N., kindly, as he helped Harry 
\to the plain but wholesome fare with which the 
| table was spread. 

| The boy looked pleased with this commend. 
| tion, but said, ingenuously, 

‘I’m afraid I haven't accomplished much for 

the last hour or two; I was so tired I could 
| scarcely walk.” 
| “On the contrary,” said his father, “I think 
| you accomplished more in the last two hours than 
during all the rest of the day.” 

Harry opened his eyes in astonishment as he 
| called to mind the straight, neat furrows of which 
|he was so justly proud in the early morning 
| hours, and contrasted them silently with the shal- 

low and uneven track he was leaving behind him 
| when called to supper. Mr. Nash enjoyed his 
| son’s perplexity for a while, and then said, 
| “I will tell you a short story to illustrate my 
“meaning.” 

Harry brightened up. 

‘Not long since,” continued his father, ‘a gen- 
|tleman bought a book, feeling sure it would be 
| both interesting and useful to his son and daugh- 
ter at home.” 

Harry moved a little uneasily on his seat. ” 

‘Carrying it ho..e he presented it to them with 
the remark, 

‘* ‘Read this, my chéldren, and give me your 
opinion of it.’ * 

***O yes, father, thank you,’ they both ex- 
claimed, ‘we shall surely be delighted with it.’ 

*‘And so they were. Now the young lady was 
| passionately fond of reading; it was, therefore, 
, but a pleasure to her to sit down and read the 
, book before she slept, and she gave her father her 
Opinion of the work next morning in glowing 

terms.” 
| Harry glanced at his sister and laughed. 

“The son, on the other hand, though always 
| pleased to listen to reading, was seldom ready to 
| take a book and master its contents for himself. 
| 1 suspect he was naturally a little indolent. ‘But 
now,’ he said to himself, ‘my father has kindly 
| given me this nice book, and wishes me to read 
|it, and I will—I am determined I will.’ A duty 


| attempted in earnest brings its sure reward, and 


|this boy, although he fell asleep over the first 
| chapter once or twice, soon became interested, 
and actually finished the book in a week, well 
pleased with his success. Now, my son,” con- 
| tinued Mr. Nash, “wherein lies the greater virtue, 
|in the act of the young lady, who swallowed the 
| interesting volume at one sitting, or in that of the 
boy, who conquered his natural indolence, and 
laboriously mastered the book recommended by 
| his father ?” 

It was amusing to witness the various changes 
which passed rapidly over Harry’s face during this 
recital: At the closing question he looked up 

| quickly, and exclaimed, 

| ‘I haven’t read the book yet.” 

| “Ol!” said Mr. Nash. ‘Wife, where is the 

| milk pail?” and rising, he took the pail from that 
lady’s hands and went to milk the cows.—<Ameri- 

| can Agriculturist. 








| A NOBLE BOY. 


| Mrs. Symms was a widow, and poor. Bat 
| poverty could not crush her; for she felt that the 
owner of all things was her Father, and He would 
withhold no real good. 

It took more than aneedle, and twist, and wax 
to degrade her in her own esteem; for she knew 
that she was fulfilling, as far as in her lay, her 
| calling, as under the eye of her Master, and that 
a queen could do no more. It was the one de- 
sire of her heart to rear up her son to be a good 
and useful man; and to this end she toiled— 
*‘stitch, stitch, stitch,”"—often far into the night, 
to buy his books and to keep him at school. In 
return, Ned did most of the simple domestic 
work; and for this act of filial love, more than 
for any thing else, he was made a sport and a by- 
word. His mother, however, encouraged him to 
bear nobly all this, saying, ‘‘We must either bend 
or break under our trials, my boy; this may be 
the very thing to make a man of you,—teaching 
you to control your spirit, and to love thosé who 
hate and despise you. You have God's promise 
to the fatherless, my son; and that is worth more 
than all their fathers’ riches. Bow yourself be- 
fore the storm, and it will not harm you.” 

One day, as Ned was walking to school, three 
of these boys approached; when one called out, 

‘“Halloo, Ned Symms! run up to our stable 
and tell Patrick to saddle Flash, and bring him to 
the schoolhouse at four o'clock.” , 

“I would oblige you, Sam.,” he replied, “if I 
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could without being late; but you see there are for she wanted all the girls at the party to be 

but seven minutes before the bell rings.” | prettily dressed, and it wasn’t likely that I had 
“You miserable, disobliging fellow!” cried any thing fit to wear.” 

Sam. Lent; ‘‘what if you are late? This master) ‘*That was very unkind in Emily to make such 

don’t whip.” |a remark, but I wouldn't mind it, dear. I think | 
“But he expects us to be faithful,” replied Ned. | likely that Carrie will invite you to the party, and | 
“Faithful!” shouted Sam., in an angry tone. | if she does I will see if your last year’s dress can- | 

“Come, go; I want to race round the pond with not be let down and altered in some way so that | 

Bill Hunt here. He says his Blipper will outrun 


| you can wear it.” 
my Flash, and bets his gold pencil*on it. Go,| There was another little girl who had over- 
and I'll give you sixpence; for I don’t want to heard Emily’s remark, and it was no other than) 
climb the hill.” , 


{Carrie Melrose herself. She had never beey a} 

“I cannot,” said Ned, resolutely; and passing really selfish child, but being always accustomed | 
on he heard Sam. ery, ‘‘Why, not go tor six-|to have a plenty of every thing, she seldom or | 
pence ? 


stitching.” 


|things. But she had just been reading in one of | 


Ned felt his ears and cheeks grow very warm | her Sabbath school library books, called, ‘*Minis- | 


at these words; but he set his teeth closely to- | tering Children,” how much even little children | 
gether to keep the unruly member still, lest he like herself could do for others. The book had 
might sin against God; and entered the yard, | made a deep impression upon her heart, and she 
the boys following close upon his heels. longed to be doing good. She thought there was 
“Good-afternoon, Betsy!” cried Bill Hunt. |a way opened just now, but as all good children 
“J caught you last night taking clothes off the | should do, she resolved, before deciding upon any 
lines, didn’t 1?” thing, that she would go and talk with her mother 
“No!” shouted Ned. ‘You did not catch me; | about her plan. 
for I didn’t run. I looked straight in your face| ‘*‘Mamma,” she said, ‘‘I was counting over my 
as you rode past, to let you see that I was not money the other day, and I find I have two dol- 
ashamed to help my mother.” jlars and a half. Are you perfectly willing that I 
“My lord is brave indeed!” cried Sam. Lent. | should spend it just as I please ?” : 
“Are you going to iron the clothes?” _ “Yes, my dear, unless you buy something that 
“Yes,” cried Ned, turning and facing them, | is hurtful, or would be injurious to you. What 
‘if mother wishes me to do so. I have ironed | has tempted you so? Have you seen a pretty rib- 
clothes, and washed dishes, too; and I expect to | bon, or some new book, or toy that you wish to 
do both again !” | buy ?” ; : : 
“He gets dismissed sometimes to hang the tea- | *O no, mamma, nothing of that kind, but I will 
kettle on,” said Bill Hunt, winking at his com-| tell you. I heard Emily Ward telling the other 
rades; but the bell now rang, and Sam. Lent had | girls to-day that she didn’t think I would invite 
only time to say, ‘I'll pay you for your impu-| Annie Morris to my party, because she hadn't any 
dence to me, you beggar-boy !” thing fit to wear. Now, I do mean to invite 
This last was almost too much for the brave | Annie, for she is a good girl, and our teacher says 
boy; but he bore it meekly and like a Christian. | she is the best scholar in school. But, mamma, 
Years rolled on. These boys became men. Ned | perhaps it is true that she hasn’t any thing proper 
was blessed and prospered. He was honored and |é0 wear, for she came to Sabbath school last Sab- 
wealthy, and able to provide a comfortable home | bath with her winter dr@ss on, and she looked so 
for his dearly loved mother in her old age. The |#arm and uncomfortable I pitied her. Now, 
time came when Sam. Lent and Bill Hunt, who mamma, I should like to spend my money in get- 
had squandered the property their fathers left ting her one of those pretty brilhants that I saw 
them, were glad to receive favors from the man | in the store window as I came along. She could 
whom in boyhood they had so badly treated. | wear it to the party, and then it would do to wear 
God has honored Ned because he returned good | to Sabbath school all summer, too.” 
for evil; and he has proved in his experience the| ‘*Well, my dear, I don’t know as you could 
truth of that proverb of Solomon, ‘‘He that ruleth | spend your money for a better purpose. As it 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a|will be your gift, you may go to the store and 





That would save your mammy an hour’s | never thought of those who were deprived of such | 





dren. To Annie it was a day of the keenest en- 
joyment; a bright sunbeam to light up the shadow 
of her daily pathway. Instead of having to stay 
at home; to be actually present at the party, and 
its queen, besides, seemed almost too much happi- 
ness for her. And Carrie, too, was filled with a 
quiet joy, for she had learned that day by sweet 
experience that it was ‘‘more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Do not some of my little readers know of some 
poor child whom they can make happy? Perhaps 
they may not, like Carrie, be able to give a new 
dress, but almost any one can speak a kind word, 
or do some little favor to the children of want, 
that will cheer and encourage them to bear their 
hard lot. And you know our Saviour says that 
not even ‘‘a cup of cold water” given in the right 
spirit, shall go unrewarded. 8. E. D. 
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ALONE, YET NOT ALONE. 


The storm was raging furiously, 
The lightning flashes shone 
On a tiny dainty bed, where lay 

A little boy alone. 





Alone in the midnight solitude, 
He lay awake and smiled, 

And crossed his hands upon his breast 
Amid the storm-ery wild. 


His mother quailed at the tempest’s roar; 
e She sought her darling’s bed— 
“Awake and alone, and not afraid, 
y brave wee man?” she said. 


Then the little one opened wide his eyes— 
I'm awake, but not alone; : 

My Saviour, Jesus (hrist, is here, 

In the dark night, in the lightning clear, 
In the deep thunder tone.” 


FINE CARPETS.—Get the modern styles. 300 pieces Cross- 
ley’s English Tapestries, manufactured for this Spring sales, 
comprising the newest and most stylish patterns, just received 
from the trade sales and for sale at reduced prices, correspond- 
ing with the recent change in the value of currency, by the New 
ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





THE PEOPLE supplied with Carpetings at reduced prices, 
corresponding with the reduced value on gold, by the New Ene- 
LAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—In the invoice which 
we are now opening from the last trade sale are many elegant 
new designs never before shown in this market. Our customers 
are informed that these goods were purchased under the excite- 
ment of the panic, and are very much cheaper than they can be 
imported for at the present reduced price of gold. NEW ENG- 
LAND Carret Co., 76 Hanover Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS CHEAP.—The entire stock of a manu- 
facturer, comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths and ele- 
gant new designs, just purchased and this day received. This 
invoice of oil cloths having been purchased for very much under 
the prices at which they were held before the decline in the price 
of gold, will be sold correspondingly low, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited 
to examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
NeW ENGLAND CarPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT RETAIL.—We shall continue to supply our 
customers who are about furnishing or redecorating the floors of 
their dwellings with Carpets, from all our departments. The 
most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fit Carpets 
when desired. New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—The largest assortment, 
The lowest prices, 
Terms invariably cash, 








O, for the faith ofa little child! 
And O, for a heart to see 

The loving Christ, ‘mid strife and storm, 
And all life's mystery! 





GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


° J. A. TACKSON, 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 





Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY 
HATS, of all the leading st: les. 

The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOTH, of various colors. 

Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 

CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashjons. 


city ;” and he has received the blessing promised | 
to those who honor father and mother. 


select the dress yourself. I think I can find lin- 
ing and trimming enough in the house for it, and 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 
the seamstress shall make it up in season for the 


b— 


. party. How would you like that ?” 
SOME FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. *O, that would be so nice, mamma. How good 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” is| you are. I mean to go and get the very prettiest 
generally supposed to have been taken from the | brilliant in the store.” 
Bible. It is really from the writings of one of| Annie received her invitation to the party in 
the most indelicate of English authors, Laurence | due time, and her mother brought out her last 
Sierne, though possibly he may have borrowed it, | summer's dress, to see if it could be made fit to 
as he was a notorious plagiarist. wear. But upon trying it on, she found to her 
“What shadows we are and what shadows we | dismay that it was a full quarter of a yard too 
ursue!” is another quotation often supposed to|short. She had none of the new left, and the 
on been derived from the Bible. It is from an |.original tuck had already been let down. Every 
electioneering speech of Edmund Burke, in 1780, | description of cotton goods was so high she 
referring to the death of one of his competitors could not afford to get a new dress, and poor 
fora seat in Parliament. Annie could not keep back the tears when she 
“In the midst of life we are in death,” found , saw how hopeless it was to think of going to the 
in the Episcopal Burial Service, is sometimes sup- | party. 
osed to be from the Bible. It is derived froma} | She was helping her mother clear away the. tea 
atin Antiphon, said to have been composed by things that evening, when there came a loud 
Notken, a monk of St. Gall, in 911, while watch-, knock at the door, which fstartled her so she 
ing some workrften building a bridge at Martins- | came near dropping the plate she was wiping. 
brucke, in peril of their lives. It forms the | On opening the door there was no one there, but 
groundwork of Luther’s Antiphon De Morte,—|a nice looking package, neatly tied and directed 
Boston Journal. to Annie Morris, lay upon the doorstep. With 
trembling fingers she untied the string, and there 
before her delighted gaze was a beautiful new 
dress. It was white with small blue sprigs all 
|over it, and the sleeves were tied up with blue 


“I shall halve it, ribbons, and there was a blue sash besides. 


or 


“I GIVE GOD HALF.” 


A gentleman gave a little boy a gold dollar. 
“Now you must keep that,” said the gentleman. 
“O no,” said the little boy. 





first. May be I shail keep my half.” | QO, mother, isn’t this beautiful?” she ex- 
“Your half!” said the ao eS ‘claimed. ‘Only think of it, a new dress for me! 
yours,” “ said the gentleman, “why it is all Who could have sent it?” 


“T know who sent it,” said Johnny, who all the 
while had been jumping about and clapping his 
hands, apparently too delighted to do any thing 
else 


“No,” answered the child, with an. earnest | 
shake of the head, ‘no, it is not all mine. I al-! 
wien = God. Half I shall keep, and, 

ail 1 shall give Him.” | Y - 2 

God ttn the oul; He does not want it,?, , “Who was it, Johnny? Do tell me,” said 
said the gentleman; ‘the silver and the gold, and | Annie, who almost held her breath to hear the an- 
. oy on a thousand hills belong to Him.” | rele was God sent it, Annie. Every night when 

ould _— rs gi qasted See lene sat said the ‘Lord’s Prayer’ and ‘Now I lay me 
said: ee ie guaeeeee? Teenety te down to sleep,’ I have said to myself, ‘Please God 

“ . . . ; - send Annie a new dress, so she won’t have to sta 
“ae _ oughta on te gee away from Sabbath school this summer.’ ” i 
ua | “O, mother, did God really send this dress, do 
| you think ?” 

| ‘*He must have put it into the heart of some 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. cin it frows Sor it to you, and in this way the 
_and this dress is what you needed so much, we 
_ ought to feel very grateful this evening.” 
CARRIE’S MAY PARTY. | A sweet lesson of faith and trust in God was 
an not a fairer or a more intelligent 
oe all Rockdale than Annie Morris; and 
“verybody loved her for her sweet temper and her 
= Ways. Her mother was a poor widow, and 
pa - other children besides Annie to support, 
= _ only means of doing so was by going 
of the = by the hour in the different families 
Annie ‘h age. Although only eight years of age, 
rae’ wn learned to make herself useful, and 
m er mother a great deal in her housework ; 
; with all her privations, which were not a few, 
aide contented and happy. One day, how- 
aa ~ came home from school looking very 
ae her mother thought she saw her brush 

“WV tear as she entered the door. 

Hay > Annie,” she asked, ‘‘what is the matter ? 

we you missed in your lesson at school ?” 

Ries 7 reer I was only feeling bad at some- 

ante M mre one of the girls say. You know 

tek a 7 08 18 going to have a May party next | ; 

alipasa ne father’s beautiful grounds; and I sented to be her first maid of honor. 

rls that rye Ward saying to a group of the! The day passed away without a cloud, and noth-. 
of course Carrie would not invite me, ing happened to mar the happiness of the chil-' 








For the Companion. 


There w 


membered all through their lives. The day of 
the party was very fine, and Carrie, dressed ina 
becoming manner, was early out upon the lawn to 
receive her guests. Quite a number had arrived, 
when she saw Annie coming up the walk with her 
new dress on. It was very becoming to her, the 
blue sprigs just matching her blue eyes, and 
Carrie ran to meet her, giving hera hearty kiss, 
and telling her how glad she was tosee her. ‘The 
gardener had prepared a rustic throne, and a 
wreath was already woven to crown a queen, but 
the little girls could not decide who should have 
that honor. 
and he was appealed to for a decision, Passing 
among the bevy of bright-efed little ones, he 
placed his hand upon the curly head of Annie 
Morris, and declared her to be his choice. Carrie 
expressed herself delighted, and seeing Annie 
taken so much notice of, even Emily Ward con- 


He sends us all our blessings, | 


learned then by Annie and Johnny, which they re-| 


Mr. Melrose just then “appeared, | 


101 COURT anv 59 TREMONT STREET. 





Handbook of Musical Gems. 
THE HOME MELODIST 


Contains nearly One Hundred Favorite Songs. It is exceedingly 
convenient in size, and neat and attractive in style. This unique 
volume, bound in cloth, and comprising choice pieces, which in 
anot er form costs twice as many dollars, will be sent. postage 
Tree, on the receipt of thirty-five cents, by OLIVER DITSON & 
Cu., 277 Washington Street. 16—tf 





DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

It has been said by more than one eminent physician, that 

Vin Worms than all other causes. 
Dr. E. G. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup 

will, in the worst cases, relieve from all annoyance in twenty- 
four hours, and in a few days expel these troublesome worms en 
tirely from the human system. it acts asa cathartic, and can be 
given to the youngest child with perfect Safety. At retail by 
Druggists throughout New England, 5—3wp 
| AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 








CouGus, CoLps, INvLUENZA, Hoarseness, Crovp, BroncHitis, 
NCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, AND FOR THE RELIEF 
OF CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS LN ADVANCED 
STAGES OF THE DISEASE, 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous are the 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds 
in persons publicly known, who have been restored trom alarm- 
ing and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, Its superiority over every other expectorant ig too ap- 
parent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known, 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the dis- 
tressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary organs that 
are incident to our climate. While many inierior remedies thrust 
upon the community have failed and been discarded, this has 
gained friends by every trial, conferred benetits on the afflicted 
they can never forget, and produced cures too numerous and too 
remarkaple to be torgotien, = 

We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief all that it has ever done, 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen and em- 
inent personages have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of our remedies, but space here will not permit she in- 
sertion of them. The Agents turnish gratis our AMERICAN ALMA- 
NAC, in which they are given, with also full descriptions of the 
complaints they cure. 

Those who require an alterative medicine to purify the blood 
| will find AvER’s Comp, EXT. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. 
| Try it once, and you will Know its value. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
| Drugyists and dealers in Medicines. 10—2meow 


| DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


“We would as soon think of being without Flour as without 
DAVIS’ PALIN KILLER in the house.” li—2w 




















PARENTS, 


| and especially mothers, who have the more i iate care of 


nore sickuess among Children is occasioned by the existence of 


No variation in price. 
On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried on 
by the New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





SCOTCH CARPETS FOR FLOORS AND FOR STATRS,.—An 
invoice comprising a large variety of styles, and of superior qual- 
ity, just purchased at the recent trade sale in New York, antl for 
sale at very much under the present ruling prices by the Naw 
ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 


CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Our customers are in- 
furmed that we have marked down our stock of Carpetings, 
$25,000 to $30,000, corresponding to the reduced premium on gold. 
NeW ENGLAND CarPET Co,, 75 Hanover Street. 





SCOTCH AND KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS.—A few bales 
of new and desirable styles just opened by the New ENGLAND 
CarvreEtT Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





ROYAL VELVET AND MEDALLION CARPETS,—The finest 
things out for parlor and drawing-rooms—for sale by the New 
ENGLAND Carrkt Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—‘A Time to Buy.—Our customers are informed 
that they can probably buy their Carpets cheaper now than at 
any future time during the season. NEW ENGLAND CarretT (0., 
75 Hanover Street, 











CARPETS.—Our systems of Trade— Terms Cash—no deviation 
from prices. NEW ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





DOUBLE THREE-PLYS.—Many new patterns added to our 
stock this week. NEW ENGLAND Carver Co., 75 Hanover Street. 


CHEAP CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Our invoices of 
Straw Carpets just received are worthy the attention of those 
who desire the best articles at the lowest prices. NEw E> 
Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street. 








DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
GOOD FOR MAN OR BEAST. 


14—2w 





HENRIB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT 
KAKALI. 
It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and RESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
| Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove all Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and isthe MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Ciif? Street, New York Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 








THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL 


WILL CURE 
COUGHS AND COLDS. 


THE 
G. G. 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS. 
THE 


G. G. 
HEILMI'TEL 
WILL CURE 
CONSUMPTION IN ITS FIRST STAGES. 
and is the best Remedy for 
DIPTHERIA. ° 
For sale by all Druggists............ Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
Drugzists, 170 Washington Strect, Wholesale Agents. 
Siw 








, children, permit me to say with candid earnestness, never lay 
down to rest at night with the health and happiness of your 
children at heart without having the PERRY DAVIS PAIN 

| KILLER athand. Trust to no other pain preparations or pana- 
| ceas. They may and often do, fail in eritical cases—but the Per- 
| ry Davis, never—no, never. If you heed not this timely warn- 
ing the fault is your own, as Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is in nearly 
every store throughout the length and breadth of our land, and 
| all over the civilized world. 

Prices, 25 ccs., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 


14—2w (35) 





TO CURE DYSPEPSIA, 
ves DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
—20 





TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSH, &c. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- 
' elusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
| ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 
| articles suited to the wants of the great public: 
TRUSSES. 

White's Spring Lever Tress, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 

SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 

BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 
For varicose véins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. 
Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses forwarded 
when requested. Also, SYRINGES of every description, Breast 
Pamps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricles for 
the Deaf. CRUTCHES of best patterns, Rabber Urinals to wear on 
the person day and night, for males and temales, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, &c. CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
13 Tremont Street, Boston. 
w—m 


Manufacturers and importers. eop 


KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
| pains that flesh is heir to. 
| KHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
| from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment, 

NEURALGIA, the Eing of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudten re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure ofthe flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having a 
free flow; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 
Liniment. 

SOKE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are cansed by an un- 
| natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
| nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
| will be well in the morning. 
| HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
| by pressure from insensible perspiration ; is cured by a few ap- 
| plications of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. 
FOR AN ULCEKATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoontfu!s of water, gar- 
| gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it willbe well. This 
one teaspoonful will be worth a dollur to you. 
FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
| sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THIs NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind, Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 
| Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass.— 
Price 50 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 17—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, APRIL 13, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 


Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 


When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 


and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








FROM OVER THE SEA. 

From a Correspondent in Holland. 

We had not a very pleasant voyage across the 
Atlantic; head winds, and dull weather, and a 
storm of some eight days’ continuance, when we 
took our meals sitting on the floor of our dingy 
cabin, holding on for dear life or dearer dinner, 
with one arm round the leg of the dining-table 
and the hand of the other warily putting our 
food as often into the nose as the mouth. We 
were more than glad to welcome once again 
(after so many years) the dull, turbid waters of 
the North Sea, and skirt the level coasts of 
Holland. 

The first glimpse we had of its sunken shore 
was at a spot of great historic interest—the home- 
stead of the unfortunate, the brave Count Eg- 
mont. Rising over the rough, grey waters from 
a low dune of sand, the square church tower of 
his wide domain greeted our longing eyes. 
Solemn and grave, with its many years of storm 
and sunshine, it looked over the troubled sea. 

At length the shallowing water of the sea, 
which here partakes of the character of the land, 
and is full of shifting beds and dangerous shoals, 
drove us to a deeper channel skirting the shore, 
in fact, so near that we could discern witbout the 
aid of glasses, people walking on the beach. It 
was a strange and comical sight. We were fly- 
ing so rapidly, with the wind almost a gale, that 
they seemed to be walking backward, and the 
sensation one experienced was much as when a 

fly is seen walking on the ceiling overhead, and 
one wonders how he sticks. So these (no doubt 
excellent) people ploughed sturdily through the 
drifted sand, as if it were a tread-mill and they 
had no expectation of getting any farther. By- 
and-by came a ‘‘one-horse” cart, with a driver 
walking by its side,—not much of a cart, nor 
much of a horse, nor much of a driver, but never- 
theless just then of a far ‘more surpassing interest 
than now it would be to see the emperor with his 
six white horses go prancing through the streets. 
And then came more people and more carts, and 
then soldiers in a dumpy little uniform, and then 
children, and then two friends walking together 
and digesting their noonday soup and sausage, 
and then the parson with his shovel hat and flut- 
tering black gown going home to his wife and 
little ones after parish duty,—and so every mo- 

ment something new turned dp which we hailed 

with delight and pleasure. 

We had already, some miles back, caught sight 
of the light-house of Nieuwe Diep, which was to 
put a period to our voyage, its base sunk in the 
waves and its blackened top yet small and distant, 
but as we neared it, the setting sun shone red and 
bright on its glass lantern and boats began to 
push off from the shore. One of them brought 
the pilot, and the pilot brought a friend. The 
pilot was a hale, hearty man, with weak eyes— 
and a package of cigars for the captain—also gold 








triumph of man over the obstacles of nature, | 
which, with the fortifications of the Helder, (about | 
a mile farther on) owe so much to the energy | 
and genius of the first Napoleon. This great | 
dyke, which is nearly six miles in length, is sup-| 
ported by huge piles of timber and gigantic mass- 
es of stone, defending the low, sandy shores from | 
the inroads of the sea, and affording ample and) 
secure anchorage for the vessels which here make 
their entrance into the great ship-canal which 
leads to Amsterdam. ’ 

Pleasant and bright indeed stood the stiff rows 
of neat Dutch houses, with their clipped trees and 
gravelled walks. But, alas, there was no getting 
on shore for us that night, and perhaps, after all, 
we did not so much desire it as we had at first 
imagined. It seemed almost enough to be so 
near it, to hear the sound of bells, to see the 
carts go by, to watch the people passing to and 
fro,—I still couldn’t get over the dizzy feeling to 
see them walk without a stagger,—and to feel that 
we were safe from the dangers of the sea, and 
hear, with a grateful heart, the roaring wind out- 
side, where it was blowing ‘“‘great guns,” and to 
thank God for all His wonderful care and loving 
kindness that He had mercifully shown us through 
these anxious days. I could hardly sleep that 
night for joy and thankfulness. -I do not believe |. 
that there is any feeling so deep, so delightful, as 
the first rest after along and weary voyage; the 
irksomeness of ship-life, where the merest trifle 
becomes magnified into an absurd importance, is 
at length a thing of the past. One can once more 
actually walk, see trees,and grass, and people, | 
and eat a Christian meal without tasting ‘‘ship” 
in everything; wash in more than half a pint of 
water. You can scarcely imagine how grateful 
aman can be that itis so. And so now, for the 














ceiling. When they jump over the light from be- 
hind, they appear to come down on the sheet in 
a very sudden and ludicrous manner. A variety 
of amusing scenes may thus be performed—old 
men, women and children, dogs, cats, &c., may 
be introduced by a little trouble in dressing or 
making up, and a fun pantomime be played in the 
back parlor. 











AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


.A story is told of the colonels of two regiments 
engaged at Mission Ridge. They had been class- 





APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION? 


THE C-O-D MAN 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS and SHOES 
| to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. Ifhe will 
| truly and faithfully supply you with 


mates an 


They had evidently 
being wounded, and the o 
asserted their supremacy, 
its had passed into the eternal world. 
hey sleep their last sleep. 


side, in the same grave, t 


GOD SAVE THE FLAG. 


Washed in the blood of the brave and blooming, 
Snatched from the altars of insolent foes, 

Burning with star- fires, but never consuming, 
Flash its broad ribands of lily and rose. 





Vainly the prophets of Baal would rend it, 
Vainly his worshippers pray for its tail; 

Thousands have died for it, millions detend it, 
Emblem of mercy and justice to all; 


Justice that reddens the sky with her terrors, 
Mercy that comes with her white-handed train, 

Soothing all passions, redeeming all errors, 
Sheathing the sabre and breaking the chain. 


Borne on the deluge of old usurpation, 
Dritted our Ark o'er the desvlate seas; 
This was the rainbow of hope to the nations, 
‘Yorn from the storm-cloud and flung to the breeze! 


God bless the Flag and its loyal defenders, 
White its broad tolds over the battie-tield wave, 
‘Till the dim star-wreath rekindle its splendors, 
Washed trom its stains im the blood of the brave! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


a> 
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A HORSE-CAR INCIDENT. 





d chums at Waterville College, 2 gre 
but when the war broke out one went with the) ‘fe 

South, and the other remained true to the Union. |°™4 Vibe MAKB G00 THB WARRANT TO TOU, wit yd 
They were both mortally wounded in this battle, | trade Mark, 
and after the fighting was over a mutual friend | 
found them lying side by side on the battle-field, 
with their right hands clasped, and both dead. 
recognized each other after 
ld ties of friendship had 
and together their spir- 
Side by | 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES, 


| not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant ang 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


PaTENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D MAN, 





And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every in. 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work, i¢ 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTENT 
| that. it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A NEW 
| PAIR. 
WITH PLEASURE. 
Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but those 
) with the C-O—D MAN’S WARRANT on them, and STARVE 
| OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first in. 
| stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, OX 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT HIS GOODS 
and LIVE UP TO IT. 





Witt rou STAND BY AND SUSTAIN THE 


C—O—D MAN? 
7 


THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


WHOLESALE STORE, 


Ir BuT LITTLE WoRN, NEW PaIRS WILL BE Givgy " 


present, (as I am safely landed,) adieu. 


w. 
Holland, Jan. 9, 1865. 








VARIETY. 





HEROISM OF AN HAWAIIAN MOTHER. 


The Honolulu (Sandwich Islands) Advertiser 
relates a touching instance of fortitude in an 
Hawaiian mother in saving herself and children 
under circumstances through which few men would 
have passed. It also illustrates the advantage 
the native women have in being early trained to 
aquatic exercises. A sloop sailing from Honolulu 
for one of the other islands was driven off by a 
gale and left in a helpless condition, having had 
her sails torn away, her mast sprung and the sea 
breaking over her continually. In this condition 
she was discovered by the bark Onward, which 
sent a boat and took off eleven of the passengers, 
but on approaching the bark the boat capsized 
and all were plunged into the sea. Among the 
passengers of the sloop thus thrown into the 
waves was a Mr. Williamson, his native wife and 
three children. 
Mr. Williamson was carried under the bark’s 
counter and somewhat bruised by the rudder. 
His wife, as the boat upset, seized her three chil- 
dren, placed two on her back, with their arms 
around her neck, and the other one, which was 
a babe, she took in her arms. Finding the load 
too: heavy, and the sea washing over them at ev- 
ery wave, she attempted to divest herself of her 
clothing, and doing so, accidentally loosened the 
hold of her boy’s arms around her neck, and he 
floated off and sunk beneath the waves, before 
her eyes. She was now nearly one mile from the 


ter. 

















ear-rings in his ears, and hair that looked as if it 
had been cut and curled by a north-easter; but 
his friend was, as descriptive people say, ‘‘a sight 
to behold.” I think that I have seen many faces 


during the course of my life—faces of joy and of 


woe, of pain and delight—but I don’t think that I 
ever before saw a man with a face like an apple 
dumpling ; and not a good apple dumpling, either, 


such as one might sit down and eat with a steady 
appetite and a sprinkling of sauce, but an apple 
dumpling that must have done something wrong 
before it got into the pot, and had it boiled into 
His swollen features seemed to be affected 
by some inward qualm that kept his face in a per- 
petual screw, as if brandy and toothache were 
waging a pretty equal battle as to who should 
come off number one, while the man himself could 
only just stand by and hold on till they fought it 
Such was our pilot’s friend; but so glad 
were we to see any fresh face or hear any new 
voice, however rough and grumbling, that I fear 
we should have welcomed a much less respecta- 
ble personage had such an one come on board 
and told us that to-night for a certainty our long- 


it. 


out. 


ing feet should rest on land. 


Man, certainly, is not a water animal; and when 
the little steamer we had signalled came puffing 
round the long dyke which is, and should be, the 
pride of Holland, we thought a finer little steam- 
tug never was built, and so with furled sails we 
rounded the lighthouse point, and dropped an- 


chor within stone’s throw of the shore, 


Nieuwe Diep is called the Portsmouth of Hol- 
land, and is one of those many instances of the 








Spartan mother, she 
her back, with its chilled arms around her neck, 
urging it to cling for its life, then holding her 
babe, first with one arm and then with the other 
above the rough waves, she kept afloat for at 
least three quarters of an hour, till the boat from 
the bark reached her, and saved her and her two 
younger children. 





MYSTERIES OF CITY LIFE. 


How true it is that ‘‘one half the world knows 
not how the other half lives.” Not long since 
one of our police noticed some loose straw about 
the steps of a large warehouse in Devonshire 
Street, and apprehending danger from fire, made 
a close examination. He found a considerable 
quantity of straw under the steps, together with 
bottles and fragments of food, which led him to 
suspect that the place had been occupied. The 
premises were watched, and it was discovered 
that the place was inhabited by four boys who 
ate, drank, smoked and slept there, and, as one 
of them said, had a ‘‘jolly time.” They were 
friendless, and got their living during the day by 
peddling and in other ways, and 3 this their 
domicile at night. Of course they were ejected 
from their habitation without the formality of a 
writ, and the premises were closed up.—Journal. 





THE SHADOW PANTOMIME. 

This amusing entertainment is very easily 
worked. A large sheet is hung between the op- 
erator and the audience. Behind the sheet, at 
some little distance, is placed a strong light, and 
the performers act in front of it. Of course, 
whatever they do before the light is shown in 
shadow on the sheet. By walking towards the 

’ 


bark, the boat having been engaged in rescuing 
the other passengers, who had all been in the wa- 
With a courage and heroism worthy of a 
laced her second child on 


«I want you to leave me at Mr. Mudge’s house,” 
said a woman, the other day, to a conductor on 
one of the city horse-cars. 

“Can’t do it, ma’am,” replied the conductor, 
civilly. 

“Can't? Why not, pray?” 

«Because this is the end of the track, ma’am.” 

“Well, what if it is? 1 was to go to Mr. 
Mudge’s; and I think it is very strange that you 
won't carry me there.” 

She was quite indignant when she found that 
she must leave the car or be carried back to the 
city again. 

















THE INDIAN. 

The players stand in a circle, with one in the 
centre, who is called the Indian. A long piece of 
tape or ribbon is passed round so that each one 
in the circle holds a part of it with both hands— 
the last player has the two ends. The business 
of the Indian is to touch the hands of any player 
before they can be withdrawn. The player who 
is not sufliciently alert to drop his hands before 
they can be touched, pays a forfeit, and becomes 
the Indian. Properly played, this is a far better 
and less noisy game than blindman’s buff or hunt 
the slipper. 





HOW LEAD PENCILS ARE MADE. 


Black lead, or plumbago, is cut into thin plates 
with a saw, and again into strips as wide as the 
plate is thick. These strips are then laid ina 
groove in a piece of cedar, upon which is glued 
another and thinner piece. ‘The whole is after- 
ward rounded with a plane adapted to that pur- 
pose. Some pencils are filled with colored chalk 
instead of black lead. 





JUVENILE PATRIOTISM. 


Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
12—3m 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale ot nearly forty 
years. : It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully retun¢ 
the money if not entirely satistactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. ‘Be careful to get the genw 
ine, which is prepared ouly by REED, CULLER & LO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 3 








KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RHEUM 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itchjng Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly ® 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 











A bright little girl not four years old heard an 
elder brother, who is a physician, say something 
about an ‘‘attenuation,” when she interrupted 
him quickly, with, 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 
cent. Some. boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS C0., 





























know? 
spangled banner nation !” 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC. 
Ask, and it shall be given you; 
S eek, and ye shall find; 
K nock, and it shall be opened unto you. 





the students on mineralogy. 
a number of speci 


sport, slyl 7 
stones. ‘The professor was taking up 
one after the other, naming them. 

traying any su 


piece of impudence.” 


the ‘*Wills, the Won’ts and the Can’ts.” 
former effect every thing. 


in experiments and nonsense; 









































li the figure appears to diminis and when 
ee pesalons jump over the light from the 
the shadows seem to ish towards the 


front, 


a. 
“What kind of a nation is that, I'd like to 
There aint but one nation—the star- 


Pror. JoHNsON was one day lecturing before 
e had before him 
imens of various sorts to illus- 
trate the subject, when a roguish student, 
slipped a piece of brick among the 
the stones, 
‘“‘This,” he 
said, ‘is a piece of granite; this is felspar,” &e. 
Presently he came to the brickbat. Without be- 
rise, or even changing the tone names 
of his voice, ““This,” said he, holding it up, “isa 


TueEre are three kinds of men in the world— 


“J Will” builds our 


railroads and steamboats ; ‘‘Won’t” don’t believe 
while I Can’t 


and commonly ends his 


S—ly 23 Water Street, Beste. 
—aa en 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use. 


Orrice 228 WasHINGTON St., Boston. 
im 
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FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(Patented Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILE, 
DARK BL’ 


for 





LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE 
CLARET BROWN 


DARK 1 
, LIGHT BRO 
eNUFE! BRO 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Sha¥ls, 
Dieses, Ribbons, Gloves, B Hats, Feathers, Bid 
Gloves, Children's Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 


’ 





The 
LIG . 
MAGENT™. 
s as would of 


can 
‘and any one can ut 


; 


CHERRY, 
Sane ban, FAs DEAR 
* LIGHT FAWN DRAB, 






For 25 cents you can color a8 many 


cost five times that sum. Various sha 








ws weeds for wheat, 
} oe in the slow digestion of bankruptcy. Gye with Ooo ne ree airections’ tn * Frenet 
ss German, inside of each package. 

ARITHMETIC OF Sone = ee MAIZE, 
make one cold; two colds, one attack of bron-} MAROON, PURP 
chitis ; two attacks of bronchitis, one coffin. oRArGR, SALMOX, SOLER 

A Vacant mind invites dangerous inmates, as : THES. 
a deserted mansion tempts wandering outcasts to| Forfarther information in 
enter and take up their abode. ledge what colors svurchase Howe & Stevens’ Tres 

and Coloring Seatby mail on of price—10 

‘Tue Indians call the telegraph the whispering ufactured by =: HOWE & STEVEN 

spirit. Forsale by druggists and dealers generally. 
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